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Booting  th«  Boycott.  A  victory  in  the 
fight  against  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel 
was  achieved  when  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company  agreed  to  reopen  its 
offices  and  expand  its  service  in  Israel. 
The  decision  was  disclosed  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  on  June  19  after  talks 
with  the  Israel  Government  Tourist 
Corporation.  American  Express  had 
previously  been  charged  with  yielding 
to  the  Arab  boycott  when  it  closed  its 
Israel  offices  in  1956. 

African  Diplomat.  Cairo  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet  for  Ghana’s  Premier  Kwame 
Nkrumah  and  did  its  colorful  best  to 
convince  him  of  its  friendship.  But  in 
spite  of  the  honors  and  talks  Dr. 
Nkrumah  would  not  say  the  words 
against  Israel  that  the  Egyptians  tried 
to  put  into  his  mouth.  The  joint  com¬ 
munique: 

“Both  governments  again  express 
(heir  extreme  concern  about  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  problem,  which  is  considered 
one  of  ffie  factors  threatening  world 
peace  and  security,  and  they  call  for 
an  equitable  solution  of  this  problem.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Ghana  the  National 
Assembly  heard  a  report  on  technical 
assistance  by  Israel  and  discussed  plans 
to  set  up  an  embassy  in  Israel. 
Bconomic  Austority.  The  extent  of 
Saudi  Arabia’s  financial  plight  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  series  of  restrictive  decrees 
governing  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
and  designed  to  end  the  sybaritic  waste 
of  Saudi  Arabia’s  rulers.  These  decrees 
outlaw  new  foreign  loans  and  prohibit 
the  grant  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
commercial  contracts.  They  also  forbid 
the  importation  of  automobiles  and  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  by  Saudi  Arab¬ 
ian  travelers  and  tourists.  The  only 
exceptions  to  these  rigid  controls  are 
government  purchases  and  imports  of 
a  few  essential  commodities. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 


Two  Fateful  Decisions 


American  policy  is  facing  two  critical  tests  this  week.  One  con¬ 
fronts  the  Administration;  the  other  is  up  to  Congress. 

Test  One— -Lebanon.  The  struggle  for  Lebanon  now  seems  to  be 
going  against  the  West. 

The  pro-Western  regime  of  Camille  Chamoun  seems  to  be  weak¬ 
ening,  p^ly  because  its  army  won’t  cope  with  the  rebels,  partly 
because  of  the  economic  dislocations  of  the  revolt,  partly  because  UN 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskj  old’s  secret  diplomacy  seems  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  illusion  that  President  Nasser  can  be  believed  and  trusted ; 
above  all,  because  of  general  irresolution. 

If  the  rebels  were  now  to  launch  an  all-out  offensive  against 
Chamoun,  our  government  would  have  to  decide,  once  and  for  all: 

Whether  to  keep  its  commitment  to  Lebanon  and  risk 
intervention,  either  through  or  outside  the  UN,  which  might 
mean  counter-intervention  by  the  Russians  and,  at  the  very 
least,  a  full-scale  anti-U.  S.  propaganda  war  everywhere; 

Or  whether  to  let  it  be  known  to  our  friends  and  allies 
everywhere  that  our  doctrines,  declarations  and  collective 
security  arrangements  are  worthless. 

Under  the  circumstances,  many  Washington  diplomats  speculate 
that  the  rebels  will  not  take  the  offensiye  and  that  an  effort  will  now 
be  made  to  reach  a  truce  and  establish  a  compromise  administration. 
That  might  satisfy  Nasser  and  attenuate  Lebanon’s  Western  ties. 

Test  Two — Foreign  Aid.  It  may  be  claimed  that  Western  reverses 
in  Lebanon  are  beyond  U.  S.  control.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
pending  vote  on  the  Mutual  Security  appropriation,  which  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  slashed  by  some  $600  million  last  week. 

Last  year,  the  Administration  hopefully  projected  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  It  marked  a  welcome  shift  of  emphasis  from  mili¬ 
tary  to  economic  aid.  It  recognized  Congress’  preference  for  loans 
rather  than  grants.  It  was  an  eloquent  reply  to  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  an  exploitation  of  satellites  to 
establish  military  bases.  It  was  also  an  answer  to  the  Communist 
economic  offensive  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (There  is  little  doubt  that 
(k)mmunist  aid  to  Syria  helped  the  Nasserites  subvert  Lebanon.) 

The  Administration  asked  for  a  borrowing  authority  of  $2  billion — 
$500  million  in  fiscal  1958  and  $750  million  in  the  two  succeeding  years. 
Last  year.  Congress  cut  the  appropriation  to  $300  miUion,  and,  unless 
the  House  now  reverses  the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  will  be  cut  to 
$300  million  for  the  next  12  months. 

There  is  a  Connection.  If  we  cannot  strengthen  and  preserve  pro- 
Westem  governments  by  treaties  and  by  military  aid  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  let  us,  at  the  very  least,  strengthen  these  governments  and 
win  the  friendship  of  their  peoples  by  helping  them  with  loans  to 
increase  their  industrial  and  agricultu^  production,  and  make  their 
daily  lives  more  worth  living. 
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Stalemate 


ANALYSIS:^ 

■■Kynnan 


From  the  beginning,  the  Lebanese 
government  has  maintained  that  it 
could  suppress  the  revolt  with  outside 
help  to  seal  oil  the  frontier.  Both 
Washington  and  London  are  committed 
to  send  military  assistance  if  President 
Chamoun  insists  on  it.  But  they  are 
reluctant  Military  men  argue  that 
the  U.  S.  would  have  to  send  50,000 
men  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any  con¬ 
tingency  (such  as  Russian  volunteers) 
where  a  modest  UNEF  might  control 
the  border  with  5,000.  For  this  and 
many  other  reasons,  Washington  would 
prefer  UN  intervention  if  intervention 
becomes  imperative. 

Hopes  for  an  orderly  solution  rose 
with  Ae  UN  Security  Council  decision 
to  “dispatch  urgently  an  observation 
group  to  proceed  to  Lebanon,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  illegal  infiltration 
of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other 
material  across  the  Lebanese  borders." 

But  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  construes  his  authority  narrowly. 
He  has  sent  100  observers  to  Lebanon. 
But  do  the  observers  “ensure”  against 
infiltration?  Or  do  they  merely  keep 
score  and  make  statistical  reports  with 
a  high  moral  purpose? 

Mission  to  Cairo.  The  Secretary 
General  seems  to  be  adopting  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude.  Stalemate  may  lead 
to  compromise.  He  does  not  want 
to  interpret  the  Security  Council  reso¬ 
lution  as  authority  to  enlarge  his  force 
and  invest  it  with  greater  power.  His 
visit  to  Beirut  and  Cairo  disappointed 
Lebanon.  The  influential  newspaper 
L'Orient  said:  “It  seems  that  Hammar- 
skjold’s  powers  of  appreciation  are  as 
limited  as  his  powers  of  decision." 

Doubtless  Nasser  assured  the  UN 
chief  of  the  purity  of  his  motives  in 
Lebanon.  Doubtless  he  disavowed  any 
intervention,  and  perhaps  he  promised 
to  work  for  a  compromise  solution. 
What  he  told  Hammarskjold  may  be 
gleaned  from  what  he  told  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Raymond  A.  Hare,  according 
to  the  colorful — and  colored — accounts 
which  Cairo  has  splashed  across  press 
and  radio  during  the  last  fortnight 
Th*  Nassar4lara  Talks.  The  story 
begins  on  April  25  when  Hare  called 
on  Nasser  to  inform  him  that  the  U.  S. 
intended  to  release  Egypt’s  frozen  dol¬ 
lars  and  that  the  U.  S.  had  modified 
its  pidicies  toward  Arab  nationalism 
and  the  UAR.  The  Cairo  radio  refers 


to  this  as  a  “fable.”  Nasser  received 
the  news  in  silence.  Then: 

hare:  “I  was  hoping  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  this  news.  Do  you 
not  believe  that  the  release  of  dollars 
is  an  important  and  fortunate  matter?" 

Nasser:  “I  thank  you  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  in  this  matter,  but  let  me 
tell  you  frankly  that  the  release  of 
$30  million  which  are  ours  and  which 
had  been  frozen  for  some  time  without 
any  right  is  not  in  itself  an  important 
event;  in  my  opinion,  the  change  of 
policy,  which  you  have  spoken  about, 
is  more  important.  ...  Is  this  change 
...  a  strategic  or  a  technical  change? 
I  mean,  is  it  a  change  in  your  far- 
reaching  policy  or  merely  a  change  in 
your  method?” 

hare:  “The  change  is  a  far-reaching 
one  and  it  goes  beyond  the  method." 

Nasser  then  asked  Hare  to  find  out 
what  would  happen  if  the  UAR  faced 
a  crisis  and  was  weak.  Would  the  U.  S. 
exploit  the  opportunity  to  deal  it  a 
blow?  Would  it  leave  toe  UAR  alone? 
Or  would  it  help  as  a  friend  does? 
(This  seemed  like  an  odd  question 
coming  just  18  months  after  the  U.  S. 
had  rescued  Nasser  from  disaster  at 
Suez.)  Hare  promised  to  bring  back 
the  answer.  Nasser  went  on  his  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Cairo  radio  tells  us  that  Nasser 
was  alone  in  the  guest  palace  at  Stalin¬ 
grad  on  May  14,  listening  to  the  BBC 
when  be  heard  the  charge  that  the  UAR 
had  intervened  in  Lebanese  affairs.  He 
telephoned  instructions  to  Cairo  to 
withhold  comment:  “We  must  foil  this 
attempt  to  make  us  a  party  to  an  in¬ 
ternal  battle.” 

Cairo  charges  that  this  conversation 
and  all  other  Moscow-Cairo  messages 
were  monitored  by  the  U.  S.  Sixth 
Fleet. 

Nasser  returned  to  Cairo  on  May  18. 
And  from  the  balcony  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  palace:  “The  blood  of  the 
people  of  Lebanon  is  dear  to  us.  The 
crisis  is  an  internal  one.  The  UAR 
takes  no  part  in  it  except  to  wish  that 
peace  may  return  to  the  proud  moun¬ 
tain.” 

Two  days  later.  Hare  met  with  Nas¬ 
ser.  He  brought  the  answer.  He  re¬ 
assured  him  that  if  the  UAR  faced  a 
crisis,  the  U.  S.  would  assist  as  a 
fnend.  Then,  on  Lebanon,  according 
to  the  Cairo  radio: 


hare:  “Can’t  you  use  your  personal 
influence  with  the  opposition  to  bring 
the  crisis  to  an  end?” 

NASSER :  “If  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  imagines  that  there  is  a  prear¬ 
ranged  plan  between  the  opposition  and 
ourselves,  it  is  mistaken.  ...  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  American  government, 
above  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for 
the  present  situation  in  Lebanon.  .  .  . 
You  have  totally  supported  one  party 
against  the  other.  .  .  .  What  causes  me 
to  worry  is  the  blood  which  is  being 
shed.  I  hate  bloodshed  and  I  suppose 
you  know  it.  .  .  .  If  matters  proceed 
in  this  manner,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  the  result  will 
be  .  .  .  more  bloodshed.  .  .  .  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  any 
effort  when  I  feel  that  the  circumstances 
allow  me  to  do  so.  .  .  .  What  I  can  do 
is  limited  because  the  Lebanese  gov¬ 
ernment  has,  from  the  very  first  day, 
introduced  me  as  a  party  in  the  battle." 

Nasser  then  offered  to  join  the  U.  S. 
in  a  peace  move.  He  proposed  that  a 
neutral  person  “whom  everybody 
tnists”  should  assume  the  premiership. 
He  suggested  General  Shehab,  the 
Lebanese  army  chief  of  staff. 

On  May  30,  Hare  returned.  He  told 
Nasser  that  the  U.  S.  felt  that  the 
problem  had  been  solved  by  Chamoun’s 
decision  not  to  seek  another  term.  He 
thought  that  the  opposition  would  now 
withdraw  its  resistance. 

NASSER :  “This  is  an  inaccurate  anal¬ 
ysis  ...  a  superficial  appraisal.  .  .  . 
Such  a  declaration  would  have  ended 
the  conflict  had  it  been  made  two  or 
three  months  earlier.” 

On  June  7,  there  was  another  meet¬ 
ing.  The  situation  in  Lebanon  had 
worsened.  And  Hare  brought  Wash¬ 
ington’s  reply.  “Washington  believes 
that  the  best  thing  it  can  do  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  President  Chamoun  of  the  idea 
of  entrusting  the  premiership  to  a 
neutral  person  in  the  belief  that  this 
will  solve  the  situation.” 

NASSER:  “A  solution  must  spring 
from  within  Lebanon  and  must  enjoy 
the  approval  of  all  sides.  Any  solu¬ 
tion  from  outside  Lebanon  will  be  fruit¬ 
less,  and  any  proposals  which  will  not 
earn  the  support  of  all  sides  will  be 
sterile.” 

The  Cairo  radio  sums  up  its  long  and 
flamboyant  account:  What  was  Amer¬ 
ica’s  r^  purpose?  What  was  America 
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doing?  America  was  “stalling  for  time.” 
It  was  “spreading  vilification  and  abuse 
in  Amman,  Baghdad,  and  the  Security 
Council.  It  was  assembling  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  airlifting  paratroopers  and  warn¬ 
ing  Shehab:  ‘If  you  will  not  suppress 
the  revolution,  then  the  Sixth  Fleet 
will.’  ” 

Washington  maintains  that  Cairo 
distorted  the  Hare-Naaaer  talks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  U.  S.  oflicials,  when  Nasser 
talked  of  an  improvement  in  U.S.-UAR 
relations,  Hare  asked  Egypt  to  respect 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  his 
neighbors.  In  reply,  Nasser  denied  that 
he  was  aiding  the  revolt  in  Lebanon. 
The  U.S.  rejected  his  proposal  that  the 
U.S.  and  UAR  seek  a  solution  by  re¬ 
placing  Qiamonn. 

Tho  Other  Side.  But,  in  contrast  to 
this  self-serving  account  of  Nasser’s 
innocence  was  the  bitter  and  devastat¬ 
ing  indictment  by  Fadhil  Jamali,  the 
Iraqi  UN  delegate,  who  told  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  that  the  struggle  inside 
Lebanon  is  not  an  internal  question  but 
a  conflict  between  “East  and  West, 
between  freedom  and  subjugation,  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  democracy  and 
dictatorship.” 

Jamali  asserted  that  “all  was  well  and 
peaceful”  in  Lebanon  until  Nasserism 
crept  into  the  Arab  world.  He  charged 
Nasser  with  attempting  to  turn  the 
Arab  states  into  satellites  of  Egypt  by 
fomenting  revolutions,  using  the  same 
Communist  methods  of  subversion  that 
had  been  used  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Korea  and  Viet-Nam.  No  Arab  coun¬ 
try  was  free  to  co-operate  with  the 
West  Jamali  asserted,  without  being 
subjeited  to  violent  attack  and  sub¬ 
version. 

He  described  the  lighted  globes  in 
Cairo  streets  showing  maps  of  the  UAR 
extending  from  Morocco  to  Iraq.  He 
elaborated  on  Nasser’s  methods:  the 
radio,  press,  school  teachers,  the  use 
of  military  attaches,  money  to  promote 
demagogy  and  hooliganism,  arms,  in¬ 
filtration,  exploitation  and  intimidation 
of  political  leaders.  And  he  revealed: 

“I  myself  appealed  twice  to  President 
Nasser  in  19SS,  once  in  Cairo  and  once 
in  Bandung  to  put  an  end  to  such  harm¬ 
ful  broadcasting,  and  was  promised  that 
this  would  be  done,  but  with  no  result 
I  appealed  twice  to  the  Egyptian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Fawzi, 
once  in  1956  and  once  in  1957,  but 
to  no  avail.  It  looks  as  if  there  is  an 
external  force  above  and  behind  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  which  does  not  permit  the 
stopping  of  this  unfriendly  broadcast¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that 
some  German  technicians  who  used  to 
work  under  Dr.  Goebbels  are  employed 
by  the  propaganda  machinery  of 
Egypt.” 


Military  Aid  Attacked 

Dangerous  apathy  marks  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  conduct  of  fcH-eign  policy. 
Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright  (D)  Ark., 
declared  in  the  Senate  on  June  20.  He 
deplored  the  failure  of  the  U.  S.  to  take 
the  lead  in  foreign  affairs  and  criti¬ 
cized  the  State  Department  for  lacking 
initiative  in  originating  ideas  for  con¬ 
structive  action.  He  charged  that  we 
were  placing  too  much  reliance  on  the 
“doctrine  of  mutual  deterrence,”  which, 
he  said,  assumes  that  since  we  will  not 
start  a  nuclear  war  the  Soviet  Union 
will  also  refrain  so  long  as  there  is  the 
risk  of  retaliation. 

The  military  assistance  program  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  Arkansas  Senator’s  at¬ 
tack.  He  said  that  “we  have  grossly 
overestimated  the  value  of  military  alli¬ 
ances  with  underdeveloped  Asian 
countries”  and  warned  that  we  have 
done  more  harm  than  good  by  our 
emphasis  on  military  strength.  He 
cit^  Pakistan  as  an  example  of  one 
of  many  nations  which  would  have 
benefited  much  more  if  the  money  we 
provided  for  arms  had  been  spent  on 
technical  assistance  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Senator  praised  the  recent  Rock¬ 
efeller  Fund  report  on  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  as  an  illustration  of  fresh 
thinking,  and  asserted  that  while  rea¬ 
sonable  military  preparedness  was 
essential,  “neglect  of  cultural  and  politi¬ 
cal  activities  in  international  relations 
is  disastrous.” 

Chain  of  Friendship 

Dempster  McIntosh,  director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Tenexuela,  praised 
Israel’s  economy  and  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  future  as  he  formally 
signed  the  $15  million  Israel  loan 
agreement  on  June  25.  Noting  that 
the  money  was  to  be  used  for  machin¬ 
ery  and  industrial  eqnipmmt,  he  said: 

*niiis  loan  is  more  than  a  financial 
transaction;  it  is  one  more  link  be¬ 
tween  the  chain  of  friendship  which 
draws  our  two  free  peoples  together. 
This  additional  manifestation  of  our 
mutual  friendahip,  together  with  the 
substantial  financial  assistance  provid¬ 
ed  in  the  past  by  the  Americaa  people 
to  the  Israeli  people,  aeems  partienliw- 
ly  appropriate  when  view^  against 


the  pages  of  history.  Israel’s  present 
efforts  to  extract  a  living  from  its 
underdeveloped  frontiers  parallels  the 
experience  of  the  U.S.  during  the  last 
century.  At  that  time,  the  U.S.  re¬ 
ceived  substantial  support  from  the 
financial  centers  of  Western  Europe. 
It  seems  only  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  American  people  respond  in  like 
manner  at  this  time  to  sindlar  circum¬ 
stances  in  IsraeL” 

Nasserism  EIxposed 

Two  documents  revealing  the  extent 
of  the  threat  of  Nasserism  to  the  Near 
East  and  world  peace,  which  are  of 
special  significance  because  they  come 
from  Arab  leaders,  were  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  One  was 
delivered  by  the  Iraq  delegate  to  the 
UN,  Mohamed  Fadhil  Jamali,  which 
Rep.  Barratt  O’Hara  (D)  III.,  inserted, 
June  24.  The  other  came  from  Leb¬ 
anon’s  Foreign  Minister  Charles  Malik 
listing  in  detail  the  evidence  of  inter¬ 
vention  by  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was 
inserted  by  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
(D)  N.  J.,  on  June  16. 

Alternatives  to  Force 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  Mont., 
sharply  criticized  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  for  his  statement 
that  the  U.  S.  would  intervene  militarily 
in  Lebanon  under  certain  conditions. 
He  offered  several  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  the  6th  Fleet  and  the  Marines, 
among  them  an  embargo  and  diplo¬ 
matic  sanctions  by  the  UN  against  the 
aggressor  nations,  and  a  UN  police 
guard  which  would  seal  off  Lebanon’s 
borders  and  guarantee  that  nation’s 
security. 

He  was  joined  by  Sen.  John  J.  Spark¬ 
man  (D)  Ala.,  who  recalled  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  unanimous  vote  last  year  for  a 
permanent  UN  police  force.  He 
pleaded  strongly  fw  the  U.  S.  to  lead 
the  effort  in  the  UN  for  such  a  force. 
Sen.  Mansfield  and  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D)  Ore.,  associated  themselves  with 
this  position.  Sen.  Mansfield  also  sup¬ 
port^  the  Oregon  Senator’s  appeal  to 
Secretary  Dulles  to  notify  Congress  in 
advance  of  any  move  to  use  American 
troops  in  the  Near  East  He  concluded 
by  emphasizing  once  more  that  UN 
efforts  and  police  forces  were  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Lebanese  crisis. 
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propaganda  pressures 


Arab  and  pro-Arab  propaganda 
forces  are  concentrating  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  a  new  drive  to  persuade  the 
American  public  that  Nasser  can  be 
won  for  the  West  Within  the  last 
three  weeks  offices  have  been  opened 
in  the  nation’s  capital  by  the  Arab  In¬ 
formation  Center.  In  addition,  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Middle  East 
which  is  the  leading  American  pro-Arab 
organization,  has  announced  that  it  will 
move  its  headquarters  from  New  York 
to  Washington  in  September. 

The  Arab  Information  Center,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  is  the  prop¬ 
aganda  arm  of  the  Arab  League.  An¬ 
nouncement  that  it  was  reopening  its 
office  in  the  capital  was  made  on 
June  18.  It  is  directed  by  Hussein 
Kernel  Selim,  described  as  former  Vice 
President  of  Cairo  University  and  a 
former  official  of  the  Egyptian  Mini¬ 
stry  of  Infonnation.  Selim  has  been 
on  a  special  tour  around  the  country, 
visiting  such  cities  as  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  He 
follows  the  current  Nasser  line  to  ex¬ 
plain  Soviet  aid  to  Egypt  and  Nasser’s 
alleged  desire  for  friendship  with  the 
West  In  Washington  he  held  a  private 
luncheon  for  leading  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  who  questioned  him  sharp¬ 
ly  on  the  source  of  his  funds  and  on 
Nasser’s  anti-American  propaganda. 


Selim’s  office  is  located  in  Room  606 
of  the  Dupont  Circle  Building  in  a 
suite  paitly  occupied  by  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Muslim-Christian 
Cooperation.  This  committee  is  headed 


by  Garland  Evans  Hopkins,  former 
^ecutive  Vice  President  of  AFME. 
Col.  John  E.  Kieffer,  who  is  registered 
as  a  foreign  agent  for  the  Arab  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  is  in  the  same  building. 

Any  doubts  that  the  Arab  League  is 
completely  dominated  by  Nasser  and 
therefore  could  not  act  on  the  Lebanon 
issue  were  dispelled  by  the  assertion  of 
the  Iraq  delegate  to  the  UN,  Mohamed 
Fadhil  Jamali,  who  said: 

“Those  who  know  the  internal  story 
of  the  Arab  League  know  that  it  is 
more  or  less  one  department  of  the 
Egyptian  Foreign  Office — no  more,  no 
less”. 

More  than  ordinary  significance, 
therefore,  can  be  attached  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arab  Information  Center  is 
expanding  its  operations  all  over  the 
country.  Its  director  is  Mohammed 
Kamil  Abdul  Rahim,  former  Yemen 
ambassador  to  the  UN  and  former 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Arab  League  in  1956.  Rahim,  who 
has  been  out  of  the  country,  returned 
about  3  months  ago  and  has  been  bard 
at  work  since  then.  In  his  absence  the 
acting  director,  Fayez  A.  Sayegh,  has 
followed  a  general  pro-Arab  line  rather 
than  a  strong  pro-Nasser  approach,  and 
in  his  public  statements  has  described 
the  UAR  and  the  Iraq-Jordan  union 
as  equally  valid  steps  toward  Arab 
unity.  Rahim  is  expected  to  be  more 
Egyptian-minded. 

There  are  now  S  Arab  Information 
Centers — ^New  York,  Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  San  Francisco  and  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  the  Arab  Information  Center  for 
these  offices  is  believed  to  exceed  $1 
million  a  year. 

• 

The  American  Council  for  Judaism 
has  also  opened  a  Washington  office. 


viewing  the  news 

continued 

Moscow's  Businoss  Mothods.  Foreign 
traders  who  may  be  tempted  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  can 
learn  about  the  difficulties  they  face 
from  the  experience  of  two  Israel 
corporations,  whose  suit  for  $3,396,440 
in  damages  caused  by  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Arbi¬ 
tration  Court  on  June  19.  The  litiga¬ 
tion,  carried  on  over  a  period  of  17 
months,  was  marked  by  numerous  de¬ 
lays.  The  Israel  companies,  whose 
total  claims  came  to  more  than  $7 
million,  had  been  importing  oil  since 
1954  on  an  annual  contract  This  was 
canceled  by  the  Soviet  government  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Sinai  attack  by  Israel  in 
1956.  The  Russian  export  agency 
which  was  being  sued  pleaded  “force 
majeur”  that  it  was  prevented  from 
delivering  the  oil  by  order  of  the  Soviet 
government.  This  principle  is  accepted  j 
by  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  when 
it  applies  to  private  business  firms. 
Israel  contended  that  the  Soviet  agen-  | 
cy’s  plea  did  not  apply  because  it  was 
an  arm  of  the  government  The  court 
denied  Israel’s  claim  and  ordered  it  to 
pay  $11,980  in  costs. 

Foreign  companies  must  agree  to  a  | 
contract  clause  compelling  them  to  J 
bring  disputes  before  the  Soviet  court.  I 
Placing  tha  Blama.  A  bullet  “prob¬ 
ably”  fired  by  a  Jordan  sniper  was  ' 
blamed  for  the  death  of  Lt  Col.  George  i 
A.  Flint  on  May  26,  the  UN  said  in  a  j 
48-page  rep>ort  on  the  Mt.  Scopus  clash  J 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  guards  in  l 
which  4  Israelis  died.  It  disclosed  that  , 
the  UN  truce  chief  was  shot  while  car-  j 
rying  a  white  flag  and  aiding  wounded  | 
Israelis  after  both  sides  had  agreed  to  I 
a  cease-fire.  j 


FROM  OUR  READERS 

Rev.  Paul  AA.  Schroeder,  Pastor 
of  the  Salem  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"I  find  your  Washington  letter 
on  American  Policy  in  the  Near 
East  the  most  concise  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  informative 
news  letter  on  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East  which  has  come  to  my 
attention.  I  have  had  frequent 
occasions  to  use  this  information 
in  my  public  addresses  on  the 
State  of  Israel  ar>d  in  my  private 
discussion  with  interested  friends 
and  co-workers  .  .  ." 

Yeu  con  get  the  Near  East  Re¬ 
port  for  the  next  12  months  by 
sending  us  your  name,  address  and 
a  check  for  $10. 
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